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they had a common denominator of style and
content. Whether in Delacroix or Dubufe,
Dumas or Duvert, the spirit of an age could be
discerned at work. The manner and mode of the
eighteenth century were giving place to those of
the nineteenth. As for music, Chopin had come
to a city where the finest singers were to be found
as well as a legion of pianists. Of the latter
Chopin admired Kalkbrenner most of all. He
wrote of his serene manner, his enchanting touch,
the incomparable smoothness of his playing and
the mastery that was evident in every note, and
described him as a giant. Czerny was not in the
same class. Kalkbrenner invited Chopin to play
to him, and at the end delighted the young man
by asking him if he had ever studied with Field.
That Chopin regarded this as a great compliment
is an interesting sidelight on his regard for the
Irish composer whose Nocturnes were prominent
among the various influences that helped to form
his own style. Chopin was yet more pleased when
Kalkbrenner began to play to him. He was
faintly encouraged when the pianist, faltering for
a moment, broke off and started again. Even this
master was not infallible. After that, Chopin was
not long in recognising a superb technique. He
had never dreamed of such playing. Tlie result
of this and subsequent meetings was Kalkbren-
ner's suggestion that Chopin should study with
him for three years, with the assurance that under
his guidance Chopin too would become a great
master. The young Pole, he said, had Cramer's